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that Helen, when it was so constantly a theme of exultation 
and pride with her mother, should imagine at last, her thou- 
sand dollars a fortune. } 

Flagg, after a time, loved her—loved her with his whole 
heart, and was as tenderly loved in return. He had al- 





TO MY SISTER, and becoming attire, they do not make their b bodies locomo- 

tive milliners’ signs, nor tell atale, by extravagance or outre- 

ON ESE CVSSST-TEIRD BSIETE<DAY. ness of display, that, conscious of deficiency in mental su- 

BY MUGS MW. 4. BROWNE, periority, they would make a parade of the gaudiness of the 
covering, atone for the emptiness within it. 
































































Original. 
: This gentleman came to the city when a young man, a/| ways determined, with an honest pride, never to fall in love 
Turne eye is radiant still; thy silken hair poor adventurer. He'left his father’s humble fireside in the]! with a woman with money ; “it should névef be cast in his 
Curls just as darkly o’er thy gentle brow ; country, with a blessing and a little pack of clothes; and|/teeth by his wife’s grumbling relations, that he was support- 
Still is thy cheek as soft, thy hand as fair ; ‘ |/with a five dollar note in his pocket, all he was worth in the||ed by her”—and there are few who will accuse him of 


Thy forehead was not smoother then than now ; 
And yet two years, two busy years, have passed, 
Sweet sister! since I sang thy birth-day last. 


swerving from his principles, although he did love Helen 
Watkins, and she had a thousand dollars. 


world, he turned his steps towards New York — ignorant of 
mankind — of the world’s guilt and crime —of the thousands 
Two chengefel years! ‘Since then two hoary heads seeking, like himself, a livelihood, who congregate in this 
Have from our home been pillowed in the grave, moral whirlpool; but full of expectation —of hope—of de- 
And we have known full many an hour that sheds -{jtermination—ofenergy. It was distant several days’ travel, 
A double darkness on life’s troubled wave ; but he did not greatly diminish hjgmieanty funds, for the far- 


her father’s will, the thousand dollars were placed in Flagg’s 
jhands. Doing as he thought best for their mutual advan- 
tage, he invested it in his business, and instead of dash- 


Friends have been cold, and fortune’s sunshine brief ; — a . : : , ‘ . 2 
Widiar | Whelan vents teaiel Whik Wlite Heres of igh mer’s door at which he applied htfall, was ever open|jing out with an establishment, remained at the boarding 

to receive him, and a few hours of labor the succeeding day|/house. For a time all went well. A loving bride thinks 
And, saddest far, from our own chain of love, requited — for he would have scorned to accept of eharity —//little, for months, of any thing but love and happiness, and 


oO tle sister of hearts is taken ; — are ; 
cg asestaicnes tke ape ghdbctpnyiecters ¢ the hospitality extended to him. He sought a mean, cheap|/Helen never spoke of the thousand dollars. Flagg farnished 


No more her fairy footsteps round us move, 


No more her smile a kindred smite doth ’waken ; lodging house, when at last he trod, with eager foot, the|/her with money sufficient for her wants, and, indeed, for her 
She faded, but as dew-drops fade to rise, streets of the city ; and, although wondering curiosity was|/desires—the engrossment of her thoughts otherwise limit- 
And paint a rainbow ir the gloomy skies — awake, he wasted no time in idleness, bat sedulously em-/jing her wishes. But when a year had gone by, she often 
Even so her spirit, passed from earth, is yet ployed himself in seeking occupation. Appearances afe ; de:|/asked for articles of dress or luxury —luxury to them — 


which her husband could not afford to give, and gently but 
resolutely denied her. “It’s very strange,” thought Helen 
to herself, ‘that when he has got all that thousand dollars 
of mine; he won’t let me haye what I want.”” Her mother 
tered these complaini onghts, and on an occasion 


Seen like a star in its ethereal light, ceitful, and it is dangerous to put faith 4n them ; but the 
And "midst the misty clouds of our regret, merchant who listened to Jacob Flagg’ story, and ms - 
. Raiseth Hope’s bow of promise pure and bright; ‘ ‘ r ¥ 
She hath departed for the holier sphere ; the honesty depicted in his face asf padoresmentt> 
Mourn we, but never wish that She were here. truth, made him his porter, never h ogy ofeagre? it. 

For four years he was a faithful gefyamW; diligent, indus- 











And [ am changed, sweet sister ; even thou , : : : i r : 
Know’st not the waves of feeling and of thought trious, honest, frugal. Closing hi } SOOR | OH ‘she had set her h 5 mething which he refused 
‘That o’er my heart have passed in troubled flow, fall, his evenings were his ow nd by the light of his rchase, she vent it “her disappointment in re- 


proaches ; and referred to ousand dollars, which she 
was sure she ought to be at liberty to spend, since it was all 
her own. Flagg was astonished, indignant, but restraining 
himself, kindly reasoned with her, and represented to her 
how paltry a sum, in reality, a thousand dollars was, and 
how long ago it would have been exhausted, had it been in 
her own possession, by the procurement of half the articles 
she had solicited. But her pride prevented her from listen- 
ing with calmness; and she only gathered enough of his 
explanation to excite, in her warped judgment, the suspicion 
that it was only given to excuse himself for his meanness. 
In a short time the thousand dollars came up again— and 
again—again; the last time immediately after breakfast. 
Flagg could bear no more. Without a rejoinder, he suddenly 
left the house. His wife saw that he was more than ordina- 
rily moved —that his face wore a startling expression, and 
regretful, penitent, and alarmed, she called earnestly and 
tearfully to him to return, but it was too late!’ It was a 
sullen, stormy, wintry, chilly day, when Flagg left his 
home that morning ; it was, too, at the very climax of one 
of those commercial crises when the rich feel poor, and 
the poor beggars; and Flagg, breasting the storm bravely 
thus far, had congratulated himself that in a few days more 
he should be safe, and his fortunes golden forever. How 
bitter were his sensations, as he came down Broadway that 
morning, plashing through the rain! He loved Helen dear- 
ly —he knew that she loved him. Their days were all hap- 
piness, save that destroyed by this one foible ; and let come 
what would, he determined to give her “a lesson that should 
last her the rest of her life.” By 
He did not return to dinner. Helen waited for him, andy 
robbed by her anxiety and remorse of her appetite, woul 
not go down herself, but sat all the afternoon, looking from 
the window into the deserted and dreary street ; weeping 
sometimes as though her heart would break. When daylight 
had nearly gone, and she began to strain her eyes to distin- 
guish objects without, she discovered him approaching. She 
could not, she dared not go to meet him, but when he opened 
the door, she could not repress a shriek at the haggardness 
of his countenance. He came to her side, and taking her 


lanpthe devoted them to the improvementwf his mind. At 
the end of the four years, with what he had saved from his 
earnings, and some little assistance from his employer, he 
opened a small retail shop in an obscure street, wherein he 
vended a small stock of dry goods. From the beginning he 
succeeded; slowly indeed, yet he succeeded. And the ma- 
jority may succeed in precisely the same way. Whatever 
one’s income may be, however trifling, let him live within it, 
and he is even then prospering and to-prosper. In a great 
city, frugality never finds itself at fault. Subsistence and a 
home may be procured, meeting to any quality of means; 
and he who casts false pride out of doors, and indulges 
rather in that more ennobling satisfaction, the consciousness 
that he is wronging no fellow being by unjust self-indul- 
gence, is laying a foundation for prosperity that nothing can 
shake; for though the goods of earth may gather slowly, 
the soul will be heaping up treasures. Extravagance is a 
comparative term; and he who, with an income of a few 
hundred, exceeds its bounds in his expenditures, is more ex- 
travagant than the possessor of millions, whose lavish hand 
scatters thousands upon thousands from his revenue. Jacob 
Flagg had a little something left of his first year’s gains, 
and a yet larger sum at the close of the second —tenfold 
after the third. 

As his condition improved, he cautiously and advisedly 
improved his mode of living. He removed to a more gen- 
teel boarding house —and then a better still — ever carefal, 
however, not to deceive himself and run ahead of duty. 
The second change was rife with momentous influences 
upon his destiny ; for there boarded in the same house, a 
widow ard her pretty daughter, the last an heiress, worth a 
thousand dollars! This widow, named Watkins —not her 
real name, by the by, for, on our veracity, we are telling a 
true story, and it might give offence to be too particular — 
was not overstocked with wit, and piqued herself as much 
on her slender jointure and the thousand dollars Helen was 
to possess on her wedding day, as though her hundreds had 
been thousands, and her daughter’s thousand a million. 
Helen was sensible—very sensible; and resisted, in a good 
degree, the unhappy influences of her mother’s weakness ; 
but most women, not being conversant with business, do not|/hand, said, im a voice broken by exhaustion and emotion, 
appreciate the true value of money ; and it is not amazingiwhile he extended with the other a roll of bank notes :— 


“ - 


Ard channels in its wilderness have wrought ; 
Suffice it, that one spot unchanged I see, 
The spot whereon is fixed my love for thee. 


























A love that changeth not, save as the young 
And tender sapling to the firm set tree ; 

Fresh branches from its stem there may have sprung, — 
Matured and deeper rooted it may be, — 

Oh, that it might have power to grow, and spread 

A threefold shield above thy precious head ! 


Vain wish! thou hast a better shelter proved, 

A changeless refuge from the heavy storm, 
A shadow from the heat. He who hath loved, 

And chosen, and saved thee, wiil his vows perform, 
And bind thee in his sheltering mantle fast, 


And bring thee to his glorious home at last. 
Liverpool, Eng. 


MARRYING FOR MONEY, 


———— 
BY H. F. HARRINGTON. 





Tuere is a grey-haired gentleman in New York, a retired 
merchant, whose bland and hearty countenance may be seen 
every fair day, in Broadway, through the window of his car- 
riage, as he takes his airing. There is nothing ostentatious 

_ Sabout his equipage—none of that labored display, unfortu- 
nately characteristic of too many in New York. He does 
not ape the habits of a foreign aristocracy, by attiring his 
servants in liveries; and his carriage, though evidently of 
costly manufacture, is so barren of ull and of so unpre- 
tending a construction, that the passer-by, as his eye falls 
upon it in the midst of the ambitious “turn-outs”’ so numer- 
ous in Broadway, would never suspect its occupant to be the 
master of unbounded wealth—capable of buying up, body 
and soul, nine hundred and ninety-nine of the bedizened and 
bewhiskered aspirants, who dash by him, as he leisurely 
rumbles along, in their flashy, gingerbread vehicles. 

He is often accompanied by his wife and daughter ; the 
former preserving, in the wane of life, traces of loveliness ; 
the latter in the dawning of lustrous beauty. The dress of 
these ladies corresponds with the elegant simplicity —that 
test of true elevation and real gentility—which we have 
remarked upon as distinguishing the husband and father. 
The jewelg they wear are few and tasteful ; and, in their plain 


He married her; and_on the wedding day, pursuant to . 
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“‘ Helen, there are your thousand dollars. I have had toil, | 


and anguish, and pain enough to get them for you, in these||during all the day, until tae glass has completely lost its 


glass, so powerless are the sun’s rays ; but it accumulates||the forms of objects within cannot be seen, the lights twinkle 


through the frost-work and cast upon the traveller a most 


dreadful times, but I had resolved, and would not be dis-|!transparency. Long icicles have made their appearance, || beautiful radiance. W.P 


appointed. Take them, do with them as you like, and we 
will be wholly happy ; for you can never reproach me more ” 

“No, no, not for the world!” sobbed Helen, sinking on) 
her knees in shame; “oh, husband, forgive me, forgive me! 
I shall never be guilty again!’ and she tried to make him) 
accept the notes. 

He was, however, resolute ; and well knowing from his 
character, that what he had determined on, as a proper course, | 
he would not swerve from, she dismissed the subject, and| 
they were afterwards indeed happy. He never asked her to! 
what purpose she devoted her thousand dollars, but it was) 
plain enough that she expended them neither for dress nor) 
ornament. If any thing, she was more frugal than ever ;| 
and he was compelled to question her of her wants and| 
wishes, when he was disposed to gratify them; as he was, 
liberally and freely, so soon as his prosperity would author-| 
ize it. 

Reader, this. Flagg is the same hale old fellow whom we, 
have spoken of as riding in his carriage in Broadway ; and, 
that wife is this same Helen. That daughter—ah, I can tell) 
a story of her! She is to be married next week to a young) 
man not worth a penny —bat who loves her, and cares not) 
a pin for her father’s money, confiding, as he does, in his} 
own energies — which the old gentleman took care to make 
sure of before he gave his consent. As to that thousand 
dollars, it has been accumulating this twenty years —has| 
been added to constantly by the mother, and now, a good | 
round sum — we have it from sure authority —at least twenty 
thousand, will be a gift to her daughter on the marriage day ;| 
but we warrant you, she will hear the whole story of “the) 
thousand dollars,”’ and be warned not to suspect an honest, | 
high-minded, Joving man, of marrying for money ?— Ladies’ 
Companion. 








A COLD DAY, 


Aut night have we been listening to the fresh blowing of 
the winds, and dreading an encounter with the cold that was 
to await usin the morning. The morning has dawned. The) 
sky and atmosphere are as clear as the ethereal region be- 
tween the heavens and the earth. The sun's broad disk js, 
already above the horizon, but his rays dimly penetrate’ 
through the window panes, almost opaque with a thick coat-| 
ing of frost. As they struggle through this frost-work, thou-| 
sands of beautiful configurations are cast upon the opposite 
ceiling, which are in a constant gently wavering motion. | 
The sun-beams, as bright as a perfectly pellucid atmosphere 
can make thetn, are rendered powerless by the cold winds) 
that bind them in their embraces. 

The mercury has sunk below zero. The fire that is blaz- 
ing on the hearth sends forth no heat into the room, and the) 
whole family gather around it in a semi-circle, scorching! 
themselves in the vain effort to obtain warmth. We go to! 
our tasks, but we cannot pursue them. A frigid cold settles) 





al] around us, and drives us constantly to the fire. Our be-|| 


numbed fingers cannot perform their office. The needle) 
drops from the hand of the seamstress, and the penman can, 
scarcely even make his mark. The latches of the doors! 
fasten upon the hands as we attempt to open them. Every| 
thing we take in our hands is like a mass of indissoluble ice. 
The whole business of the day is to preserve ourselves from 
freezing. There is no ceremony within the household ; but 


| suddenly depending from different parts of the roof. Al! 








|the eaves of the houses are fringed with these icicles of va- PERILS OF THE WHALE FISHERY. 


rious lengths, glittering like so many precious jewels in the|| In 1822, two boats belonging to the ship Baffin, went in. 
‘raysof the sun. Smaller ones are hanging from the branches|| pursuit of a whale. John Carr was harpooner and com- 
jot the trees, and wide glistening sheets of ice have encrusted | mander of one of them. The whale they pursued led them 
\the springy sides of the hills. jinto a vast school of his own species ; they were so numer- 
There is a long horizontal volume of fog rolled in heaps||ous that their blowing was incessant, and they believed that 
upon the bosom of the sea, that seems to bound the horizon. /|they did not see fewer than a hundred. Fearful of alarming 
‘Such a fog always denotes an intense degree of cold. I1|/them without striking any, they remained for awhile motion- 





‘\is formed from the steam that may be seen issuing from iless. At last, one rose near Carr’s boat, and he approached 
? 


‘the surface of the waters just beyond the ice that girds the|| and fatally for himself, harpooned it. 


shore. It is not produced like the vapors that are wafted When he struck, the fish was approaching the boat; and 


from the ocean in mild weather, by the east winds, that | passing very rapidly, jerked the line out of its place over the 
spring from the intermingling of the sea and land breezes of||stern, and threw it upon the gunwale. Its pressure in this 


|| different temperature. It is like the steam that rises from a/| unfavorable position so careened the boat, that the side was 


‘vessel of warm water, and denotes that the ocean is greatly || pulled under water, and it began to fill. 

|warmer than the surrounding air. The same appearance|| In this emergency, Carr, who was a brave, active man, 
jis viewed on the rivers and lakes in the cool mornings o/)/seized the line, and endeavored to relieve the boat by restor- 
autumn, when the air has sunk down to a low temperature jing it to its place; but, by some circumstance which was 
‘during the night, while the waters retain the warmth of the|| never accounted for,a turn of the line flew over his arm, 
|earth, imbibed on the preceding days. | dragging him overboard in an instant, and drew him under 
| Often during the day, a sleety snow, scarcely visible on/|the water, never more to rise. So sudden was the accident, 
account of the minuteness of its crystals, will pour down|/that only one man, who was watching him, saw what had 
from the skies, making the cutting blast still more severe, as|/happened ; so that when the boat righted, which it immedi- 
it beats against the face and eyes of the traveller. At such|/ately did, though balf full of water, the whole crew on look- 
times, it may be observed that the sky is not perfectly trans-|/ing round, inquired what had become of Carr. 

parent, being dimmed by this sleet, which resembles a thin|| It is impossible to imagine a death more awfully sudden 
cloud of dust, rather than of vapor. This phenomenon is||and unexpected. The invisible bullet could not have af- 








occasioned by the steam which has arisen from the ocean, || fected more instantaneous destruction. The velocity of the 

and erystalized as it ascended into the atmosphere. More|| whale at its first descent, is from thirteen to fifteen feet per 

or less of this hazy sleet usually abounds near the coast, on|)second. Now as this unfortunate man was adjusting the 
~ b—] 


intense cold days. It resembles other snow in most respects, || line at the water’s very edge, where it must have been per- 


save that the little crystals have not been gathered together|| fectly tight, owing to its obstruction in ranning out of the 
into flakes. buat, the interval between the fastening the line about him, 
On this day many a little bird will perish in the forest with||and his disappearance could not have exceeded the third part 
freezing and starvation, and the fishes that swim in the shal-| of a second of time, for in one second only he must have 
low waters, will be embedded like petrifactions in the ice ;) been dragged ten or twelve feet deep. Indeed, he had not 
for all the little rivulet$ are frozen up, and their gurgling is); time for the least exclamation ; and the person who saw his 
not heard beneath the snows. The squirrels and rabbjts are|/removal, observed that it .was exceeding quick, that though 
deeply buried in their little burrows, and dare not venture! his eye was upon him at the moment, he could scarcely dis- 
into the outer air. The crows and jays and other winter||tinguish his figure as he disappeared. 
birds are almost completely silent in the woods, and the | 
bleating of flocks is not heard upon the hills. No living) THE SPONGE FISHERY. 
creature dares venture forth to encounter the winds. All) Wueny at the Island of Rhodes, I went to the sponge fish- 
nature is still, save the fresh biting blast that is sweeping|jery, which is curious and interesting. It is a laborious and 
over the earth, and strikes all living things with the stillness|/ dangerous employment, but so lucrative, that five or six suc- 
and coldness of death. cessive days afford those engaged ih it the means of support 


The poultry in the yard are gathered together in sunny) for an entire year. The sponge is attached to rocks at the 











'|corners, or under the shelter of a roof or a woodpile, appa-| bottom of the sea, serving as a retreat to myriads of smal) 


rently torpid, and seeming regardless of food. Here and there |/crustaceous animals, which oceupy its cavities. The fisher- 
is a scattering individual moping around the door-step, with! man dive for it to the depth of even a hundred feet, and some- 
its feathers frizzled, and its limbs almost too torpid to support)|times continue for five or six minutes under water, unless 
its weight. But when the door is opened, they suddenly|/the quantity of spunge they may have collected becomes in- 
arouse from their torpidity, and flutter around you, with the! convenient or unmanageable, when they are hauled to the 

surface by the crew of the boat to which they belong ; the 
divers occasionally fall victims to sharks that attack them 
under water. The sponge is prepared for the market by 
being pressed to dislodge the animalcule it contains, and 
afterwards washed in lye Yo deprive it of mucilaginous 
matter. — Marshal Marmont. 





expectation of a handful of grain, and then sink back again 
to their retreat. Flocks of little snow birds, with here and| 
‘there a few brown sparrows, are flitting about the door-steps, | 
with rufiled plumage, oppressed with hunger, since the snows 
have covered up their subsistence of seeds, in the pastures. 
The only comfort among the brute creation is enjoyed by 
the cattle within the barns, and the sheep within their fold. 

|| The sun is drawing near his decline, but no beautiful 
|, colors surround his throne. The sky is perfectly blue above, 
|| and a greyish circle binds the whole horizon, illuminated 





Kine Lone, Emreror or Cuina.—Sir George Staunton 
used to relate a characteristic anecdote of this emperor. Hé 
inquired of Sir George the manner in which physicians were 





paid in England. When his majesty was made to compre- 


all the inmates gather around the fire and talk of nothing}; with a kind of yellow light, save in the immediate vicinity 


but the weather. 

In the almost deserted streets we see no loitering at cor- 
ners, and no gathering in the porches of the public houses. 
Every one is hurrying onward, with face averted from the! 
wind, his garments closely muffled around him, and scarcely| 





deigns to recognize a passing acquaintance, except perhaps), 


‘of the sea, where the rising vapor has formed a girdle of|/hend what the practice was, he exclaimed, “Can any man 
'slate-colored haze, dimly fringed with the faint hues of the|/ia England afford to be ill? Now I will inform you,” said 
| rainbow. No clouds are in the atmosphere, for its intense||he, ‘how I do with my physicians. I have four, to whom the 
coldness precipitates the vapor into crystals, that fall to the||care of my health is committed, and a certain weekly salary 
earth ere it has arrived at any considerable height. Every|/is allowed to them, but the moment I am ill, that salary is 


thing is still in nature, save the winds that whistle through||stopped till I am well again. I need not inform you that 








to make some inquiry respecting the weather; but does not|/the doors and crevices, and clatter among the stiff and frozen|| my illness is never of any long continuance.” 


pause for a reply, in his haste to get to his journey’s end. branches of the trees. 


All are rapidly moving, and the most indolent are scarcely 








It is evening. The doors and windows are closed and|| Sueer anp Dannes.—The following is from a report 


seen to walk. The loaded teams that pass along the street|| barred ; the hearths of the dwelling houses are well heaped ||made by the committee on sheep, at the Worcester cattle 
are creaking like a band of musical instruments. The cat-| with fuel ; roaring fires are blazing upon the hearths, and 
tle are whitened with the frost, and long beards of icicles are 
hanging from their chins. 

The earth is completely white with snow, and thé sun casts 
a bright but ineffectual beam over all the glittering prospect. 
Not a single crystal of hoar-frost melts upon the window 






show :—“ A sheep saould be jadged of like a dandy, by the 
all the villagers have assembled around their firesides. The! fineness of his coat. We beg pardon of the sheep for the 
windows now exhibit a magnificent appearance, as we pass||comparison — but it is so apt! In both cases, the coat is 
them on the outside, while the lamps are glittering from||the most valuable pariof the animal. What is a sheep good 
witbin through their myriad configurations of frost. The|jfor without a fleece?—and what is a dandy good for with- 
window-panes look like so many pictured glasses, and whileliout a coat?” ° 








SSS 


THE STORM. 


Br WILSON FL4GG, 





Original. 





Harx! the tempest wildly rages, 
Wind with wave in strife engages ; 
Rain and sleet are thickly pouring, 
Foaming seas are loudly roaring. 
Wakeful souls their watch are keeping, 
For their sea-bound lovers weeping ; 
On the ocean’s perils thinking — 
Friends beneath its waters sinking, 

Or against the danger striving, 
‘Through the liquid mountains driving. 
Thus in sad suspense we languish, 
And there’s nought to soothe our anguish, 
Till in future hour we meet them, 

And again in safety greet them. 
Louder now, still louder pealing, 
Every cloud its wrath revealing, 
Waves upon the shore are dashing, 
Thunderbolts are wildly crashing ; 
Hurricanes and seas are howling, 
Angry clouds and recks are scowling. 
Wo te each benighted stranger, 

In the tempest now a ranger! 

Through the sleet and rain they welter ; 
O that we could yield them shelter! 
But the storm and darkness blind them, 
And our pity cannot find them. 

Now the tempest howls more loudly, 
And the seas are tossed more proudly. 
Numbers now will sink together, 

Ere they greet to-morrow’s weather ! 
Many a wretch will make his pillow, 
Ere the morn, beneath the billow ! 
©’er them death is fast prevailing, 

And the gales repeat their wailing. 
Storms and cold thus oft oppress them ; 
Dangers worse than death distress them. 
Yet we can no aidance lend them, 

Nor from cold and storm defend them. 
Then we’ll not their woes be reaping, 
Since they’re blest not by our weeping. 
When a sufferer claims our kindness, 
To his woes we’ll show no blindness ; 
But we’ll ne’er affliction borrow 

From a distant stranger’s sorrow. 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. | 


Original. 


“TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION.” 


Tuis is an old and trite saying, and yet a most correct 
one. Every day makes us acquainted with circumstances, | 
which most fully attest its trath. The novelist tasks his| 
brain in the invention of strange and uncommon events, | 
and the sickly sentimentalist weeps over imagined woes, | 
when life in its reality and truth affords more than enough 
to excite the sensibility of the most frigid and philosophical | 
heart. Some chance event, some idle conversation, becomes) 
often the means of making us acquainted with sorrows 
which are wearing away the existence of many a heart, 
which has bled in silence, and teaches us, too emphatically, | 
how strange a thing life is. 

The sickness which annually desolates almost all. this’ 
southern country, had made its appearance early and most, 
fatally. Alexandria, a place where its ravages are usually, 
most deeply felt, had suffered almost to desolation, and the} 





'|stranger, a victim to the fatal fever. 
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well built town, upon the banks of the river, and the eye, 
relieved from the everlasting level of the prairie lands, rests 
— pleasure upon the gentle hills which rise behind it, 
while cultivated fields upon the opposite bank, with nu- 
merous dwellings for the slaves, at such a distance that you 
see only what is pleasing, the court-house, a large brick edi- 
fice surrounded with trees, and the tall spire of the Church 
of St. Dennis, altogether, remind you involuntarily of the 
North, until a closer scrutiny undeceives you. 

In one respect, however, would they be most essentially 
alike, for Natchitoches, like every place of its size, contained 
many good souls, who, without the least intention to do so, 
were continually exaggerating the danger which sufficiently 
alarmed all. If one was sick at all, he was dangerously ill, 
jand was not expected to recover; Mr. So-and-so could not 
live through the night, till at last fright began to do the work 
of disease, and almost all who were not ill, or had not friends 
in town who required their care, left it for the country. 
|From this circumstance, to those who remained it became 
doubly sad and melancholy ; for we never feel the society of 
our kind more necessary to us—we never cling with more 
tenacity to humanity, than in the hour when death comes 
among us. Still, painful as were the events occurring around 
us, there was yet a serenity and beauty in the appearance 
of nature, deceitful though it might be, which lulled appre- 
jhension to sleep, and left one in a degree of calmness, even 
lof enjoyment, which was not the more real, that it was sur- 
prising. It was the very last of October and the first of No- 
vember: the frost, that anxiously wished for blessing, had 
not yet withered the flushing beauty of the summer, flowers ; 
: vines yet hung fresh and green by our cottage gallery, 





and the breath of the late autumn was as warm and balmy 


as that of spring. There had been no rain, no storm of any| 


kind, to disturb the scene; the skies were almost cloudless, 
and the deep blue of the zenith, gradually melted towards 
the horizon, into that smoky brassy hue, which our skies so 
often wear during the delicious hours of the Indian summer. 
Such, I am told, is almost always the appearance of nature, 





during the prevalence of those pestilential fevers, which are 
so much an object of dread in this climate ; but its influence 
was SO sweet, So serene, that we could hardly make ourselves 
[believe, that beneath its calm could lurk aught of danger. 
, Even when teaching ourselves to believe so, there was some- 
‘thing so pleasant in the idea of death, robed in a garb so al- 
‘luring, borne upon the cool breeze which fanned our brows, 
jin the very odor of the flowers we looked upon, that it was 
divested of half its terrors; and so often had we seen the 
jhearse borne through the quiet streets, that it had become 
familiar to our eyes. 

It was during this time that the professional practice of a 
friend made him acquainted with the being whose melan- 
icholy history I am about to sketch, that of a woman anda 
There was much of 





|;mournful interest with which I become acquainted during 


that sad time; many a young and lovely woman was left to 
wander alone, amid the memory of the vain endearments of 
the past, — many a mother in other lands had to mourn for 
the child of her affection and her pride, — many an orphan 
was left to tread the path of life destitute of the watchful 
tenderness of a mother’s love, yet there was something in 
the history of this lonely and sorrowing woman, in her 
tragical fate, which affected me more than all. 

It was Sabbath morning, and for once, amid all the alluring 





inhabitants of Natchitoches, which is always considered one |beauty and quiet of nature, there was a degree of stillness 
of the most healthy towns in the state, were congratulating | brooding over this busy little place, which it does not usually 
themselves upon their escape, and exhausiing themselves in, wear, even upon this day of rest and peace. The shops, 
epithets of pity for their less fortunate neighbors, when the, which are always open, were many of them closed, and in 
fever suddenly made its appearance among them, in its|jevery corner, as we passed to the house of the poor sick 
most virulent form. The yellow fever, that dreadful scourge | woman, knots of people might be seen talking together, with 
of the South, had never yet extended as far as this, and one |a degree of sad earnestness altogether unusual to them. 
after another of the most dear and valuable inhabitants of} A servant had preceded us with such little necessaries as 
the place, had been swept off, before the astonished physi-| the weakness of the sick requires, and she met us at the 
cians had decided the cena of the disease. There is '|door, with the exclamation of “ Oh, Missis, you’ve no idee 
something stupefying in calamity, when it first appears. | how bad ’tis.’? And sure enough: small as was the house 
We act, but it is almost mechanically, and it requires time jin which she was, it yet contained another family, as desti- 
to collect and arrange our ideas, before we can do so judi- || tute as sickness and poverty could make them. It was that 
ciously. It was so in this case, and the mournful proces: lof an emigrant from the pleasant homes of New England to 
sions had become more frequent, many a tragical event had |Texas and the far West. What a strange infatuation it is 
occurred, before the startled inhabitants awoke to a correct | which leads them, without capital, to leave its comforts and 
appreciation of their state. | happiness, for the distresses of a new and untried country. 
Natchitoches, in some respects, reminds one of a New Often during the summer months, may the large old wagons, 


England village, though it is certainly destitute of many |which contain these families, with all their property, consist- 
things which are there essential, and must ever retain those ing of bags and bundles, with some dozen or half dozen 
peculiar traits which distinguish the South. It is a very||white headed children peeping out at every corner, be seen 
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| moving slowly along to their place of destination. You can 
‘hardly ride into the suburbs of the town, without witnessing 
jscenes which remind you of the gypsey tales of old England. 
You see the smoke of their fires rising among the trees where 
\they have halted, —the children running wildly through the 
woods, delighted at their emancipation from their four- 
\wheeled prison, —the men are renewing the fires, and the 
women employed in arranging their scanty meals. All is 
bustle and business, till their hunger is satisfied, and they 
are ready for their jog-trot again. 

But to return to our narrative. We passed on through a 
large unfurnished room, and entered that in which the poor 
woman lay. It was entirely destitute of furniture, and the 
cold and naked walls threw their dark shadow upon the 
‘miserable pallet upon which the poor woman reclined. She 
‘appeared totally insensible to our inquiries, and lay with the 
burning fever upon her, murmuring now and then some fee- 
ble and inarticulate words, as if her mind was wandering to 
the past. She spoke of persons we did not know; at one 
moment she would speak of her child, and she would stretch 
out her hands as if attempting to draw it to her side; at 
another she would entreat to be taken home. She was a 
stranger in town, and there was something very affecting in 
the scene, for, wretched as was her present situation, she 
—~ evidently a lady who had seen better days. Her coun- 
tenance, her language, and the various articles of dress 
thrown carelessly about the room, all gave evidence of a de- 
gree of refinement superior to what might have been ex- 
|pected in a situation so ordinary. : 

“ Has she been long ill?” said the lady who accompanied 
|me, to the little girl who had followed us to her room. 

“Not long, I b’lieve, marm. Mother heard a mighty 
moanin here last night, and she could’nt come in, bekase as 
jhow she’s sick; and so she sent me in, and I found Mrs. 
|Graham walkin about and talkin mighty Strangely, and says 
I, ‘Mrs. Graham, you’d better lay down, bekase as how you 
mout fall,’ and so at last she come and laid down, and I 
went away.” 

‘“ And has no one been in since?” 

“ Yes, marm, I come in once and spoke to her, and she 
did not answer, and I thought she was sleepin, and so I went 
away again.” ; 

No more information was to be gained from her, and with 
the assistance of the servant, we began to put the room in a 
more comfortable order ; and by the time the physician had 
arrived, we were as well prepared to receive him as the cir-: 
cumstances would permit. He gave us but little hopes of 
her recovery, but left his recipes, recommended quiet, and 
the most assiduous nursing, and left us, promising to call 
again soon. The night had almost past away, and she con- 
tinued in the same state, — her large dark eyes wild and full 
of fire, and her black hair falling now and then, in the agi- 
tation of her movements, from beneath the cap which con- 
fined it. She spake at times rapidly, as if reasoning or en- 
treating, and then her voice would melt away into tones of 
the most affecting sadness. 

There was something almost terrifying in the scene, take 
it altogether, and as its awe crept over us, we threw the 
mouldering brands into a brighter blaze, and involuntarily 
drew nearer to each other. Towards morning, however, she 
had grown more quiet, and had slowly sunk into a state of 
stupor from which our physician assured us she would not 
recover until her death. 

In the meantime, let me give here those particulars of a 
history with which I became afterwards minutely acquainted, 
which may serve to explain, why one so apparently unused 
to poverty had been placed in a situation so utterly destitute. 

Cecite Lestacre was a native of North Carolina, and of a 
highly respectable and wealthy family. At a very early age 
she had married Richard Graham, a man who seemed in 
every way calculated to render her happy. She had all the 
comforts and luxuries of life around her, and there seemed 
to be nothing to interrupt her felicity. But there never yet 
were hearts or skies, which clouds did not wander through, 
and Cecile learned early a lesson of sorrow, in the death of 
her only child, an infant of two years. Though this was a 
blow which wrung the bosom of the gentle Cecile to agony, 
she gradually bowed beneath its weight, and became re- 
signed, and even happy, though never again the same buoy- 
ant being as before. Her husband was left to her, and 
while he was by her side, she could not be utterly wretched. 
There would be moments, when left to herself, amid the 
light cares of her household, when she would’seem to hear 
again the little feet of her child by her side, and his lisping 
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voice in the joyous prattle of infancy, and she would turn! 
away to shed again the bitter tears of unavailing regret ; but) 
the sound of her husband’s voice or step reassured her, and | 
she would meet him with a smile as full of gladness, as if! 
her bosom had never known sorrow. To supply the place of| 
the lost one, she took to her home and her heart a little 
orphan, which the chances of life had thrown in her way. It 
had been left destitute and alone among strangers, and in| 
the enthusiasm of her benevolent feelings, she believed Hea-, 
ven had given it to her to supply the place of the darling it} 
had taker. Alas! how little do we know of the future. 
How little did Cecile dream, that the smiling child she nour- 
ished in her bosom, was at one day to be the means of) 
making her heart more desolate than her imagination could | 
then picture. | 

The childhood of this little girl promised every thing she | 
wished. She was possessed of exquisite beauty, and of in-! 
telligence very rare for one of her age. The orphan became, | 
in time, fondly attached to her benefactress, who devoted 
herself to its welfare and happiness. Every advantage| 
which wealth could bestow, or which love could dictate, was, 
secured to her, and six or seven years more of the wedded | 
life of Cecile passed happily and peacefully away. In the 
meantime, the young Matilda had blossomed out into a 
flower of surpassing beauty. She was accomplished beyond 
her years, and, to the partial eye of her adopted mother, 
seemed all which her warmest affection could ask. Never 
to Cecile, even in her earliest days, had life looked more at- 
tractive than now. Her husband had increased in wealth, 
and seemed bound to her by the strongest and most indisso- 
luble ties, and in the advancement of his happiness and that 
of the child of her adoption, she had no wish ungratified. 
But it did not last long: uninterrupted sunshine is not the 
lot of humanity. Cecile was not usually suspicious, for she 
was of a warm and trusting nature ; and novelists may say 
what they will, jealousy is not always a proof of love, for 
those who love most deeply, most truly, will never dream of 
doubt. Yet even to her there seemed achange. Her hus- 
band met her with a smile less cordial than of yore, and 
when her anxious affection strove to rouse him from the long, 


| 





deep, and apparently painful reveries in which he had formed |, 


the habit of indulging, his manner was abrupt, stern, and 
even severe, and his voice seemed to reproach her as the 
author of his unhappiness, About this time, he urged her 
to pay a visit of a few weeks to a friend to whom it had" been | 
long promised, and told her, with a manner which seemed to 
have regained something of its former kindness, that he 
would come and take her home again. She disliked to coun- 
teract any of his plans, and she hoped, too, that change of 
scene would dissipate the doubts which distressed and agi- 
tated her. Days passed on, and, amid their excitement, she 
gradually recovered the equanimity which she imagined had 
been so strangely disturbed, and when her husband arrived | 
to escort her home, she met him with a warmth of feeling | 
which gave her no opportunity to note its absence in him ;} 
and in the depths of the trusting and confiding heart so soon 
to be made desolate, she wondered that she could ever have 
doubted him. 

There are none for whom life has such a store of wo, as| 
for hearts like these. There is something in their nature} 
which repels suspicion, and the full weight of the heavy blow 
falls upon them in their unsuspecting happiness. They have | 
no time to prepare themselves for affliction —to teach them- 
selves that the hearts they have trusted can deceive ; and | 








sooner or later such spirits break beneath the heavy weight 


which falls upon them. In the agitations of more fiery na-| 


‘hold, she found them not. Now came the trial, and for a 
: ae | 
time the heart of Cecile sank unnerved and appalled beneath | 


|/standing the almost everlasting verdure— and the dark mov-| 


last, end there were not wanting those, who informed her 
that the affections of her husband were no longer hers, that 
they were secretly lavished upon the orphan she had nur- 
tured. But she repelled the idea with scorn, and her anx- 
ious and confiding affection invented a thousand plausible 
excuses for the reserve which she felt was exercised towards 
her. Might there not be some evil impending, which they 
\dreaded to communicate, some shock which they were seek- 
ling to spare her. Could the girlish beauty of Matilda tempt 


ithe young creature she had raised, thus abuse her confidence 
jin her? No, it was not possible; and she threw away the 
whole story, as the frightful creation of some malicious heart, 
and strove to be at peace. 

| About this time the dangerous illness of her mother, her 
lonly remaining relative, called her again two or three hun- 
ldred miles from home, and a lingering illness, after her ar- 
lrival, detained her some weeks. It proved fatal, and when 
‘the last duties were paid to her remains, she prepared to re- 
‘turn to her home. Alas! she little knew what awaited her. 
Her carriage stopped at her door, and she wondered why 
|those she had so loved did not welcome her return. A stran- 
|ger stood by her hearth, and when she inquired for her house- 





the shock. All the suspicions of her friends were true 
During her absence, Mr. Graham had disposed of his plan- 
tation, and had gone no one knew whither; the orphan Ma- 
tilda was the companion of his flight; and she was left des- 
titute and alone. A long and dangerous illness succeeded | 
this event, bat the first resolution of returning health was to 
seek him. She was conscious of but one wish, a lingering, 
irresistible desire to see him, if but for once, to forgive him, 
and die by his side. Chance threw in her way the infor- 
mation she desired, and she left her home with al! the means} 
‘she possessed, barely sufficient to defray her expenses to her 
place of destination, and alone. 

It was on one of those cold and chilly days in February, 
when, in this climate, the traveller feels most intensely the 
freezing dampness of the atmosphere, that a brighter beam | 
than usual emanated from a small low-roofed cottage which 
istood upon the opposite bank of the Sabine, the line of “sep- 
jaration between Louisiana and Texas, that general resort) 
for the refugees from justice. It was not all alone, for a 
‘kindred ray gleamed from a house of the same size at a little 
jdistance, which helped to relieve the dreary loneliness of the 
scene. Yet the wind whistling among the frozen branches| 
lof the leafless trees —for even here it does freeze, notwith- 


jing clouds above, presented a cheerlessness, which it could} 


jhardly help to enliven. In one of those low cottages, sat a|/ 
man of middle age, and respectable appearance. Beneath 


his high and rather intellectual forehead gleamed a pair ot 
leyes, whose varying expression spoke a heart not at ease 
with itself. They were at times vacant, as if communing 
with himself, then troubled or exulting, as though in the| 
possession of some object long wished for, and at last at- 
jtained, but their settled expression was dark and sinister. | 
\By his side, or moving about in the performance of the light 
‘cares of her household, was a young girl of exquisite grace 
and beauty, but it was the beauty of a delicate flower over 
jwhich the breath of devastation had passed. Her cheek 
jand her lip were pale, and notwithstanding her extreme 
youth, her step was heavy and unelastic, as if grief or re- 
morse were preying upon her spirits, and though her face 


| 
| 


her husband to break the ties so solemnly formed ; and could! 


|from him, and hastened toopen it. The task was anticipated, 
jand while her companion waited under the shelter of its low 
balcony, Cecile, the injured, and sorrowing Cecile, stood be- 
jfore those who had wronged her. Had a phantom from the 
grave appeared before the occupants of that lonely cottage, 
‘they coald not have been more startled. The girl screamed, 
land sunk fainting upon the fluor, and Richard Graham met, 
jwith averted eyes, the glance of the woman he had injured. 
For a moment there was deep silence, broken only by the 
‘quiet breathing of the young Matilda, as she lay upon the 
\place where she had sunk. It was broken by the voice of 
Cecile. “Ihave come to forgive you, Richard, and to die 
iby your side.” It needs not to repeat here all that conver- 
‘sation, how the spirit of evil was roused in the bosom of the 
ideserter, how he spurned from his feet the being who had 
sought him. There was but a little time, and the door was 
\|hastily opened, and Cecile was rudely thrown upon the cold 
|| ground. She made no sound, and the smothered, terrified 
||shriek of Matilda was all that reached the ear of her com- 
panion, as he raised her and bore her to the neighboring 
|house. As soon as she was able, she repaired to Natchi- 
|/toches, and instituted a legal suit, for a separate mainte- 
‘nance. Two or three thousand dollars were recovered, and 
|with this she proposed to return again to North Carolina. 
In the meantime, a friend, who had shown her some little 
‘kindness, requested the loan of this sum for a little time. 
|She complied with his request, and was never able to recover 
ithe money again. Thus was she left destitute, alone, and 
among strangers. The season for the sickness arrived, and 
she was among its victims. 

It was at this time that chance threw us in her way; and 
|though at the time we knew nothing of her melancholy his- 
tory, enough could be gathered from what we saw, to inter- 
est us most deeply in her fate. We learned that during her 
iresidence ia N., her conduct to the few who knew her at all, 
had appeared strange and singular. She manifested the 
greatest aversion to strangers, and sought ever to be alone. 
iIt is probable that her reason was affected by her sorrows. 
It must have been owing to this circumstance, that her situ- 
ation was not sooner known and relieved, for whatever may 
be their faults, there is not a class of people on earth more 
distinguished for their attention to the wants of the sick, 
especially of strangers, than those of the South. Their warm 
and impulsive character leads them to yield immediately to 
the promptings of natural benevolence, and selfishness has no 
time to intrude itself. —- Butto return to Cecile, the prediction 
of our physician was well founded. The slumber into which 
she had fallen was but a precursor of death. Through all 
the next day, she lingered in the same state, and the eve- 
ning twilight bad faded again, before the slightest change 
was perceptible. Then the spark of life seemed for a mo- 
ment to revive, before its final extinguishment. She spoke 
feebly and faintly, of herself and of her wrongs. She for- 
gave those who had despoiled ‘her trusting heart, and she 
dwelt fondly upon the time, when her wounded affections 
would find their abiding place in Heaven; and her home, 
her few friends, the faithful and the tried. I can never pic- 
ture in this slight sketch, as they developed themselves, the 
yearnings of her heart for its familiar beauty. Oh! the 
stricken deer was dying far from the green haunts, and the 
glad streams where it would have reposed ; and amid the 
stern reality of death, the untried and mysterious, her fancy 
dwelt with all the vivid glow of health upon its endearments. 
All this was too strong for life, and the taper, which a mo- 
mentary excitement had Irindled, began to burn flickeringly 
andlow. The close of life was evidently approaching. Her 











would flush with a glow of pleasure as her eye met that of 


tures, in the burstings forth of anger, of revenge, and the! her-companion, its prevailing expression was that of sorrow-|}conversation was no longer addressed to us, and her voice 


various passions which shake us under a sense of unde- 


served wrong, thé feelings of sorrow, of desolation, which | 


would otherwise overwhelm them, evaporate naturally, and | 


jing thought. 
“Hark!” she exclaimed suddenly, “did you not hear a 


inoise ?” 


become less clear and distinct, until we could with difficulty 
distinguish what she said, and it died away to silence. 
I shall never forget those last hours, for there is a migh- 


of themselves; but the trusting heart, to whom the springs of || “No, how should I hear any thing in this lonely place.|jtiness, an irresistible influence in death, witness it when 
life have become embittered. seeks not the healing tree, whose |/but the wind whistling without, or some of neighbor Man-||and where we will, which must affect us all deeply. Read- 


leaves would extract their poison ; it drinks, and dies. 

Such, eventually, was the fate of Cecile. Yet, when she} 
clasped the orphan Matilda in her arms, and found herself 
amid the familiar scenes of home, she dreamed little of such | 
adoom. But, when the first joy of return had worn away, | 
and she found leisure to note the appearance of all about her, 
the same dreadful forebodings of evil again oppressed her. | 
Her husband was moody and silent,.at times reproachful, 
and even the young Matilda seemed to partake of the gen- 
eral gloom. She shunned her benefactress, and if by chance | 
her eye met hers, it was withdrawn as if she dared not offer 





ning’s people at their fools’ play ? I tell you, Matilda, you 


must get over these freaks. You are not the same thing 
you used to be. Between you and Cecile, I expect to get 
into the state’s prison at last.” 

“Do not reproach me, Richard,” she exclaimed, throwing 


herself in an agony of tears at his feet, “do not reproach 


me, I have deceived my benefactress, I have lost myself for 
you, and J cannot bear this.” 

“ What do I ask you to bear?” he replied, softened by her 
distress, and raising her from the floor; “Haven’t I been 
kind to you, have n’t Itaken care of you? but there are horses’ 





er, did you ever stand by the bedside of one whom you loved 
in the hour of death, or leaving to others an attention to 
their wants, bury yourself, in the agony of your grief, in 
some dark shadow, to watch until the dreadful hours were 
passed? Did you ever mark them, one by one, as they moved 
on, to feel in your heart’s depths, that another might find 
you bereft of all which made life a thing upon which grief 
might look with tears? If you have, you know how death 
can shake us in its power, how strongly it can make us feel 
that we are but clay, but brief wanderers, who pass like the 
shadows. You remember what it is to listen for the quick 


her heart for scrutiny. Such a state of things could not''{eet at the door!” and he threw the clinging figure of the girl’ convulsive breath of the dying, and to draw your own shud- 
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deringly and fearfully, when it becomes fainter and more 
You know, you must know, the deep desolation of | 
the moment, when it ceases forever, and you feel that they) 





faint. 


are not — that the being you have loved hath no part with | 


life—that the spirit with which you have communed has 
Jearned the mysteries of the hidden and the unknown. We! 
have all felt this at some period, and the sight of death can} 
never after fail to recall the dreadful picture which the touch 
of time may have faded. It was so with this, and hour by 
hour, in that miserable room, did we watch the dying, with 
emotions too deep for expression, until, at last she slept in 
peace. Yes, Cecile Graham, she who had known so much 
of mingled bliss and wo, who had lived the pride of many 
hearts, had yielded up her breath in poverty and exile, alone 
and in sorrow. 

In a lonely corner of the public burying ground, in Natchi-|| 
toches, her tomb may be seen. It is covered with a plain 
marble slab, placed there by friendly hands, upon which is 
inscribed her name and her age, with this simple epitaph, 
“Rest in peace.” 

Again, “Is not truth stranger than fiction?” It is not in 
the brain of the novelist alone, that scenes of romantic beauty || 
and of tragical interest exist. Wherever life i is, wherever the|| 
energy of human passions develope themselves, — wherever 
the beautful enthusiasm of poetic fancy dwells, they will 
work out around them events, they will shape out aman 

| 











stances, which put the inventions of fancy to flight. 
FLORENCE. 
Natchitoches, La. 
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COLLECTANEA MAJORA,—NO. Il. 


SvccessruL Stratacem or A SpanisH Generat. — The! 
dread{ul massacres in South America, by which millions of} 
. ' 

poor Indians, “ the gentlest children of the Sun,” were sav-) 


agely extirpated, have rendered the Spanish name detestable) the Greeks with one tongue, excelled the Romans with two, | 
'and all the world besides. 


to all the friends of the human race. One of the generals) 
of this nation, however, was not insensible to the kindly dic-| 
tates of humanity. He was desirous to spare the effusion | 
of blood, and to owe his conquest to the more innocent arts| 
of stratagem. With this view, he proposed to the chiefs of 
certain nations who adored the San, that either of the two 
contending parties, which appeared to be visibly protected | 
by Heaven, should reign over the other, who, moreover, | 
should embrace their religion ; that the Americans, there- || 
fore, should implore the assistance of the Sun, while the | 
Spaniards should beseech the protection of the Invisible, | 
buat Supreme Being, whom they adored as the Lord of the) 
Sun, and of the whole world. This being consented to, the! 
next day the Spanish general assured the American chiefs, | } 
that he had been praying to the true God to obscure the splen-. 
dor of that great luminary which his enemies worshipped, | 
that by such a signal miracle be might subdue them to his 
laws, and to the dominion of the king of Spain. “In two 


ll xing of Castile, Mn dungeh: a sort of iron mortars upon 
them, which made a noise like thunder. And this is sec- 


jonded by Don Pedro, Bishop of Leon, who relate, in his 


Chronicle of King Alphonsus, that in a sea-combat between 


ithe king of Tunis and the Moorish king of Seville, above |) 


five hundred years ago, those of Tunis had certain iron tubes, 
or barrels, with which they threw thunderbolts of fire. Du 
|Cange adds, that there is mention made of gunpowder in 
‘the Registers of the Chamber of Accounts in France, as early || 


as the year 1338. 


It appears that Roger Bacon knew the ingredients of 


which gunpowder is compounded, one hundred years before || 


Schwartz was born. That philosopher mentions the compo- 
sition in express terms, in his treatise “De Nullitate Ma- 
giae,” published at Oxford in 1316, twenty-four years after 
the author’s death. ‘You may,” says he, “raise thunder 
and lightning at pleasure, by only taking sulphur, nitre and 
charcoal; which singly have no effect, but mixed together. 
and confined in a close place, cause a noise and explosion, 
greater than a clap of thunder.” 
EPITAPH 


| Upon the Tomb of the Rev. Ralph Tyrer, an Englishman, Vicar of Kendal. 

, who died in 1627. Written by himself. 

Lonpvon bred me, Westminster fed me, 

Cambridge sped me, my cousin wed me, 

Study taught me, Living sought me, 

Learning brought me, Kendal caught me, 

Labor pressed me, Sickness distressed me, 

Death oppressed me, the grave possessed me, 

God first gave me, Christ did save me, 

Earth did crave me, Heaven would have me. 


Laneuaces.— Roger Aschan used to say, “That as a 
hawk flyeth not high, with one wing, so a man reacheth not 
to excellency with one tongue.” This saying, however, is 
not accurate. 


that the study of languages is an impediment to the cultiva- 
tion of taste and wisdom. 





THE CROCK OF GOLD, 


[The following story, from Miss 8. C. Hall’s [rish Sketches, is finely || 
told, and is a good illustration of the effects of the passion for search- 


A hawk with one wing cannot fly at all; and | 


There is great reason to believe | 


|was i in vain that Michael reasoned with Roger, and urged 
‘him to take the new-found treasure to the landlord, whose 
|property, according to the law of the land, it most undoubt- 
edly was. Roger laughed at his scruples, and kept the coin ; 
but though he had the money, he did not exactly know how 
‘to dispose of it. The sum was far too short to take him 
‘abroad, and he feared to show it at home, for the news would 
have flown like wild fire, and the castle be either rooted up 
/or thrown down by those who would have expected to be as 
fortunate as Roger Whelan. Soon after this occurred, the 
‘time arrived for planting seed potatoes. Michael had got 
/his ready, and hinted to his brother that the season was pass- 





‘ing, and his ground remained unocupied. 
“How do you think,” was the treasure-seeker’s reply, 
“that Ican be able to spend my time digging thick clay, 
‘when I am, as you, and you only, know, night after night, 
jthrough and through the ruins of ould Jerpoint. Don’t I 
know the red goold is init? And how do you think I can 
give my mind to such work as that, when I know what’s 
before me?” It was no use talking to the infatuated man. 
\« Give me,” he continued, “the bit and the sup, and a good 
‘cont tou my back, a new spade and pick-axe ; —suffer me to 
go and to come, and I’ll give you my share of the land, the 
dirty barren soil that is; stockings and croppings, just as it 
llis, and welcome.” 
| “ Well,” answered Michael, “I will manage it, Roger, 
jtill you come to your senses ; and then, I’m thinking, you'll 
|be glad enough to get it back.” 
| Roger Whelan — continued my friend — was a fine, hand- 
Some fellow, tall and comely, and was at that time, very 
‘much in love with a pretty girl, who had a good deal of 
money ; but her parents found out that Roger was always 
jout at nights. The country was, as it generally is, in an 
j;unquiet state; and despite Michael’s assurances to the con- 
trary, Mary Morgan’s people believed that Roger was in 
some way connected with the disturbers of the public peace, 
at the very time when, to do him justice, he disturbed nought 
bat the rabbits, the bats, owls, rooks, and wild birds, that 
||sheltered amid the ruins of Jerpoint. Neither Roger nor 
Michael would tell why Roger was from home at nights; 
jand after some hesitation, and a few tears, Mary relinquished 
her handsome lover for a short, steady little husband, who 
lived to be a rich citizen of the city of Waterford. ‘Never 
jmind,’’ said the discarded lover; ‘‘she’ll be sorry for it yet, 
when she hears Mr. Roger Whelan, Esq. talked of, and 


ing for hid treasures, which sometimes rages like an epidemic through||hears the bay of my hounds on the hills, and sees my car- 
w hole commenitios, calling into profitless activity an industry, riage overrunning all the pigs on the quay of Waterford ; 
which, if rightly directed, would lead to an honest and sure reward. ; : : ” 

then, may be, she’ll be sorry for changing her mind.” The 


If the labor which has been spent on the banks of the rivers of New 
England in digging for ** Kidd’s money,” had been exercised in til- 
ling their soil, they would, ere this, have bloomed with the fertility of 
Eden.] 


Never (says she) build your hopes of future well-doing || 


upon any chance, but rather upon industry, whether of the 


| head or of the hands; both have it in their power to win 
'|independence, though they do it in a different way. My 


forgetfulness of his fair one, however, preyed upon his spirits ; 
‘and having gone into Kilkenny, he was induced to change 
one or two of his precious coins; and after having drunk 
the worth of his money in whiskey, he was imprudent 
enough to boast that he had many more of the same “curi- 
osities’? at home. The landlord, seeing that the coins were 
unlike any he had ever seen before, took them to a “know- 








| . . ° . 
hours,” added the crafty Spaniard, “ this will certainly be.” | uncle knew two young men in the gentlemen’s county — the jing man,” a little crabbed body who lived near the church 
He knew that there would be an eclipse precisely at that) county Kilkenny —of the name of Whelan, Roger and Mi-|/gate of Saint Xanis, and was as near an approach to a dealer 


time, and the puor Indians, not having the least idea of as-'| 


tronomy, were so astonished to find the prediction of the) 
Spaniard fulfilled, that from that moment they hesitated not 
to submit themselves to the religion and government of Spain., 


} 





Oricin or Gunrowper. — The greatest improvement which) 


| which was divided equaily between them. 


They were left a large tract of land by their father, 
It was in parts 


| wild and uncultivated, but it was all he had to give, except 


chael. 


|| his blessing ; and the blessing of a parent gladdens a good||never any money to spare. 


child's heart. Roger, the eldest, was a wild, dreamy fellow; 
and instead of setting steadily to work to mend matters and 


of curiosities as could be supposed to exist in an Irish coun- 
try town, where the great of those days spent more than 
their spare money in show and claret, and the small had 
Still the old man existed ; and 
when he purchased the coins of the whiskey dealer, some- 
thing seemed to occur to him, which he did not communicate 


the military science ever received, was in the invention of ir improve his farm, he was always talking of the “luck” some||to any one; but finding that it was still early in the day, he 
gunpowder, which, as Polydore Virgil relates, was about the | people had, and how hard it was to be obliged to labor on||set out to wal to a gentleman who resided about five miles 


year 1380 of Christ, by Bartholdus Schwartz, a learned Fran- || 


ciscan monk, who, having applied himself to chemical in-| 


It was in vain that Michael told him it was worse 
His 


bad land. 
to have no land to labor on! he idled and complained. 


from Kilkenny, on the Ross road. To him he showed the 
coins; and much to poor Michael’s horror, Roger Whelan 


vestigations, happened to mix together, for some particular) '| brother worked night and day ; at first with little success, || was smell at the end of the week, on the accusation of 
but time helps industry; and what was really owing to|/having stolen these coins from that very gentleman’s house. 


purpose, such ingredients as form the constituent parts of 
gunpowder, viz., salt-petre, sulphur and charcoal. This) 
composition, being put into a mortar, and covered with a) 
stone, happened to take fire, and blew off the stone to a con- 
siderable distance. The monk was at first greafly surprised) 
and frightened ; but recovering himself, he soon discovered, 
some of those particular uses to which it was afterwards so 
successfully applied. Schwartz first taught the use of it to 
the Venetians, in the year 1380, during the war with the 
Genoese ; and it was first employed by them ina place called 
Fossa Clodia, against Lawrence de Medicis ; and all Italy 
complained of it as a manifest innovation on the rules of 
lawful war. 

But what contradicts this account, and shows gunpowder 








|a made man. 
and such lashings of whiskey, and fresh cod and oysters for|/adhered to. 


industry, Roger said was owing to luck. “If,” said Roger 


to Michael, 


About a fortnight before the unfortunate treasure-seeker 


one sunny Sunday evening, after walking||found them among the stones of Jerpoint Abbey, the house 


round and round and through and about the old ruins of||had been beset by some Whitefeet, or Peep-of-day boys, or 


Jerpoint Abbey, “if I could only find a crock of goold, I’d be 
I’d have as fine a hunter as Squire Nixon, 


every Friday in and out of Lent. Abel Ryan found one, 
and why shouldn’t I?” While he spoke, he kept poking, pok- 
ing with his stick among the stones of the mouldering arch- 
way, beneath which they, the brothers, stood ; and as he did 
so, it chanced that he dislodged a stone, and in a crevice, a 
sort of hole between the stones, he discovered several old 
silver coins. This astonished one brother, and elated the 


whatever they chose to call themselves, who seek for arms, 
professing to take nothing else —a profession they generally 
But one of them had doubtless been tempted by 
the glitter ofia drawer of coins and medals in a bureau which 
they had broken open to get at some curious pistols the gen- 
tleman was known to possess. After having obtained pos- 
session thereof, he doubtless did not know how to dispose of 
them, and secreted them in the ruin, where Roger unfortu- 
nately discovered them. * * * Poor Roger was sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation, to which was added 


to be of an older date, is the fact mentioned by Peter Mexia ;|other, whose wish that he might find a crock of gold was||the information, that the law showed great mercy in not sen- 


that the Moors, being besieged in 1343 by Alphonsus XI., 


fast strengthening into the idea that he should find one. It 


itencing him to death. 





= 
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| 
‘God bless you, Michael,” said Roger, when he embraced 


his brother for the last time; “all the country knows I’m 
innocent ; and who can tell bat I may find the crock of goold 
yet, when all’s said and done! The money was hid there 
any way.” ‘ 

“Jf ever,” said Michael to his wife, when he returned 
home, “if ever poor Roger comes back to ould Ireland, it 
will be to go treasure-hunting ; his brain is strack with it, 
as indeed every brain is when it takes a foolish notion that 
reason can’t conquer.” 

Five years had passed, and the only matter connected 
with the brothers, worth recording, was, that the man who 
really took the old money from the gentleman’s bureau, hav- 
ing wound up his misdeeds by the crime of murder, was dis- 


covered; and when about to suffer, confessed his sorrow 


that a “dacent boy’s son, Roger Whelan, by name, should 
have been turned out of the country for his fault.” This 
was a joyful hearing to all Michael Whelan’s friends, and 
they were many; his conduct had won for him the approba- 
tion of rich and poor; and it had long been evident that if 
Roger failed to find a crock of goold, it was equally certain 
that Michael would soon make one, as everything prospered 
that he undertook. The ignorant said, he had great luck, the 
wise, that he had great industry. 

The news of Roger’s pardon, and consequent permission to 
return home, spread through the country ; but long before 
there was a possibility of a ship reaching Botany Bay, a tall, 
worn, spectral looking man presented himself beneath Mi- 
chael’s roof, and was soon pressed to the arms of the whole 
family. 

‘My own dear brother,” said the true hearted Michael, 
“ you are indeed returned ; and now your farm is worth the 
having; it is stocked and cropped, and thriving; we will 
work together, and live together. But how is it you are so’ 
quickly returned?” 

“ Don’t laugh at me, Michael,” was the reply ; ‘but I had 
one drame, which I never shall rest till I work out; it kept 
up my heart for three long years of slavery, and I’d often 
pray to drame it again, but I never did. I dreamt I was in 
Ireland, standing by cross roads that divided some old ruins 
into four halves, and milk came pouring down one road, and 
water down another, and a swarm of bees flying down another, 
and a herd of catile driving down the last; and as I stood, a 
voice said, ‘Seek and have ;’ and I thought I made with my 
hands a trough like, where the milk and water mixed like 
whiskey and water, and the bees hung over it, and the cattle | 
all drank of it; and I could indade tell the place if I saw it. | 
And behould, I worked, worked at the hoNow: and, all of a 
sudden I raised up a crock of goold between these hands; 
and as I did so, the red goold fell at my feet, like the waters 
of the wide ocean, for plenty ; and through all manner of 
dangers, I made my way back to Ireland, on the sly; and 
for the last three months I’ve been disguised like a boocher, 
or a natural, seeking through the ruins of ould Ireland for 
the crock of goold —but I havn't found it yet.” 

“ Nor never will,”’ said Michael. ‘“ Let me read the dream 
for you. Didn’t your hands make the trough, and did not milk 
and water rest there? and are they not the fruits of labor? 
And out of that trough came the crock of goold; and so it 
will, out of the labor of your hands. That is the only crock 
of goold the Whelans will ever find, depend upon it.” 

This interpretation did not, however, suit the treasure- 
seeker; on all other subjects he was sane enough ; but noth- 
ing could change his desire to find, instead of labor for, 
wealth. And yet his brother told my uncle, he does labor, 
and labor hard. He risked much in venturing to Ireland 
before he knew that his innocence had been declared. Bat 
he did not care ; his whole ideas were in the crock of goold. 
There is not a part of Ireland that he will not travel, to 
spend night after night burrowing in the earth like a wild 
animal, no matter what the weather is, or what the season ; 
and the first question he asks of every stranger he meets is, 
‘‘Had ye a drame?” 

I know not how long I might have remained among the 
ruins, musing over the story I have recorded, and recalling 
the looks and voice of her who told me many such tales, had 
not my little busy companion, Daniel Muckleroy, begged 
“my honor’s” pardon, but ‘‘ would I be plazed to tell him 
which I liked best — travelling by night or by day, orin rain or 
sunshine?” This recalied me toa sense of the rapidity with 
which time had passed, and I became aware that the evening 
approached. I had hoped the sun would set over the castles 
with the red glory I had so often witnessed; bestowing his 
radiant benediction with all his brightness; but no, the 





} 
jclouds were 


| 





ing that accompanies the progress of the storm-king, or the 


loud ripple that beats music to the breeze; it was a moan- 
ing — those who know the sea, will understand what I mean—| at sea, the fire and the wather sporting wild sport together ! 
ja heaving, as if the mighty waters groaned inwardly at the| 





‘approach of a tempest. 

| “Theclouds have gathered above our heads, ma’am, and ye 
jhaven’t noticed them ; and there was a broch about the moon 
last night; and early as it is, sorra a crow, the craythur, 
that hasn’t come home ; and since ye seemed so struck, my 
lady, with Daddy Whelan, if ye’ll just be plazed to step here, 
‘you'll see him in his iliment entirely.” 

| I walked on to where the boy stood, and I was pleased, 
when, looking earnestly in my face, he added, “ Daddy’s of 
idacent people, ma’am ; and sure you wouldn’t laugh at him! 


|He’s as innocent as a baby, only touched in the head with | 
the throuble he had onst, and the fancy of a crock o’ goold.”’| 


|There was a warm feeling round the heart of that wild Irish 
‘boy, though he was standing in the skin of his feet. 
Roger Whelan was preparing for a stormy night, and the 


prospect seemed to have imbued the old man with new life ;| 


|he had fastened his cowl more closely round his head, and 
‘was seated on the grey stone my guide had pointed out ; his 
‘curious staff placed upon his knees, his elbows resting upon 
it, and his attention divided between the arrangement of a 
|piece of candle in an old lantern, which I had not before per- 
jceived, and the course of the clouds, that were, without any 
apparent wind, careering above our heads. I advanced 
nearer, but he did not heed me. 

“‘ My lady,” whispered little Daniel, “he’s dug round and 
round that stone a thousand times, but the neighbors fill up 
the marks; his brother, Misther Michael, has come to live 
\in this country, and likes to keep the Daddy, as we call him, 
lace at hand. He would’nt stay in the place if he found his 


own marks, but go to break fresh ground; granny says he’s) 


lauee easily desaved than he used to be.” 

Suddenly a shivering flash of lightning ran amid the 
iclouds, and a few drops of rain warned me to take shelter 
‘under a ruined arch close to the grey stone, upon which the 
treasure-seeker was seated. 

“ Daddy, sir,” said Dan, “come in the shelter; it’s bad 
for ould bones to get could.” 

The old man turned his face suddenly towards the smiling 
child, and holding forth a long arm-bone which was fastened 
beneath the shreds to his singular belt, and was polished as 
ivory, he exclaimed, “ This does’nt feel the could ; it’s been 
stript these hundred years and more. I had dug the whole 
night, and the thunder howling, and the lightning, not laugh- 
ing like the weeny flash that passed us now, but dancing 
mad with divilment through the heaven and over the earth. 
It was in Adair I was rooting — rooting —for the crock of 
goold, inside the proud lord’s walls, and he thinking none 
like me could get at his hid treasure. And I saw the handle 





muttered over by others according to their fancy. And I 
knew I had done wrong to spake, but held fast; and, ah! 
ah! I pulled, and he pulled; but I held fast, and tore this 
up—this! Do ye understand it ?—the spirit that had owned 
the goold, had power afther I shouted. So he kept his crock 
of goold, but 1 got hisarm bone! That was my best chance ; 
I never can have such a chance except when they,’”’ and he 
pointed downwards, and spoke in a lower tone, ‘‘ when they 
get tarryfied with the thunder, that’s my best chance, and I 
shall have it to-night; if I had buta drame. Are you sure 
you had not a drame, lady ?” he added, peering at me as he 
had done before. 

I asked him if he remembered his friends at Barristown, 
for I was anxious to ascertain if his mind wandered on all 
subjects. 

“ Ay, well,” he replied, and his voice changed again; 
“God be good to them!—the warm welcome, the open 
house, the ould Lady Queen of the Castle! she often dramed 
for me; and ber son—the flower of the gentry —and the 
fair young lady, I brought a white rose tree from Woodstock, 
and set it on her grave, though she would never try to drame 
forme! Poor thing, she did not believe in drames ; but she 
knows the truth of them now! It’s a quare world, and every 
thing in it. What is it from first to last but a drame, leading 
































of the crock, forninst me, in the hole, and I made a plunge’! 
and seized it. I knew it was the handle, and I was so wild) 
wid joy, that I forgot myself and shouted, and heard the| 
shout repeated as loud again by some of the echoes, and| 





grey and heavy, the whistle of the plover was|| ple are gone from Barristown like a drame! and yet they 
‘more frequent than usual, and the moaning came from the|| war in it onst, and so with the money in my crock of goold! 
not far off ocean —a sound perfectly distinct from the roar-||Sure, afther that, what can ye say agin the drames? Isn’t 


all life adrame. There’s another flasho’ lightning! I love 
to read my drame book by flashes o’ lightning ! and I love it 


Ah, thin, if ye hadn’t dramed, lady, whin will ye go ont of 
this, for ye’re troubling the earth! Don’t ye hear how the 
thunder growls?” 

‘May I not wait till the storm is over, Daddy?” {| jp. 
quired, not without some apprehension, for the old man’s 
features were assuming a troubled aspect, though my little 
guide did not seem alarmed. 

“Oh, agra? yes; a lady and a stranger; only the sooner 
the better, unless you could sleep, and tell me yer drame. 
God help me,”’ he added, shiveringly, for the wind had risen 
and was rattling amid the ruins and the ivy ; “God help me! 
1 shall soon be little more than a drame myself.” 

It is impossible to convey an idea of the sadness of the 
tone with which he uttered this prophecy. They were the 
last words he spoke to me. The storm was short-lived ; and 
though I bade him good-day, he would not answer me; the 
boy said he was vexed the “tunder” was over. Be that as 
it may, I heard the click-click of his sharpening the end of 
his axe, as if determined on his singular purpose. 

Poor Roger Whelan! one of my last received letters from 
Ireland contained this passage: “I have just left the pros- 
perous and contented dwelling of Michael Whelan; he isa 
a very old man, full to the brim of the happy years of an in- 
dustrious life, though just now much grieved by the death 
of his wandering brother, ‘the Treasure-Seeker ;’ for, de- 
spite his eccentric obstinacy, which, as he advanced in years, 
deepened, in my opinion, into positive madness, he loved 
him tenderly. Roger’s end was as remarkable as his life. 
He had been occupied, as usual, one stormy night in the old 
churchyard of K 1; and the storm he so delighted in, 
but too faithfully assisted the excavation he had made. A 
portion of the north wall gave way, and buried the picturesque 
old man beneath its ruin.” 

Poor dreamer! he had left his brother’s house under the 
strong excitement of a new vision, and his end was in keep- 
ing with his life. The prosperity arising from the industry 
of the one brother, and the comfortless life and tragical end 
of the other, form the best commentary upon the most fea- 
sible means of obtaining a crock of gold. 
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Morat Epvcation oF THE PeorLte.—The greater number 
of our public evils arise not so much from a want of pen- 
alties attached to an offence, as from a want of proper public 
moral education. If there are wicked men in the commu- 
nity, their wickedness must be attributed to the defects of 
the government and institutions of the country, in which 
they were born and bred, since a good government would 
not permit a had system of public or private education. In 
order to render a people virtuous and happy, legislators must 
not be satisfied with enacting penal laws. As well might 
the parent endeavor to enforce obedience from his children, 
by using no other means of enforcing it, except the pun- 
ishment of their offences. As well might the physician ex- 
pect to keep his patients in health, by the simple-adminis- 
tration of medicine, without advice for the regulation of their 
habits. If the system of public and private education be 
defective, the morals of the people will be necessarily and 
proportionally defective, however perfect the laws which are 
enacted for the punishment of crimes. Upon a correct sys- 
tem of moral education founded on the nature of man, must 
depend the moral health of society, and the health of the 
corporeal system depends on the observance of the physical 
laws of our nature. The moral restraints which men de- 
rive from the influence of early good precept and example, 
and from the formation of correct and disciplined habits of 
feeling and conduct, produce vastly more effect upon their 
morals, than the fear of the laws. The seeds of both virtue 
and vice are planted in youth. It is, therefore, as much the 
duty of legislators to watch over the education of the young, 
and to make provisions for universal instruction, as to pro- 
vide for the administration of justice. No moral reform can 
be successful, which is not commenced with the rising gen- 


by visions to eternity! Sure in our own short time, the peo-''eration. 
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The remarks contained in the following extract from Gov.|| desperate ruffians, is limited, by competent judges, to not less 


Morton’s Message, on the subject of education, are excellent, 
and must meet the approbation of the liberal of all parties. 

«“ The education of the people, is a subject which has com- 
manded so much of the public consideration, and been so 
ofien and so ably presented to successive legislatures, that it 
will not fail to command your earliest attention and most 
anxious deliberations. Its importance in a democratic gov- 
ernment, which must be sustained by the intelligence and 
virtue of the people, cannot be too highly appreciated. The 
system of free schools, which has been transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation, has improved in its progress, and is 
now in a high degree of perfection. But it is capable of still 
further improvement. Recently, great labor has been be- 
stowed upon and great advancement made in some depart- 
wents of education. But the very improvements in the 
higher branches, and in the more elevated seminaries, excite 
the ambition and engross the attention of those most active 
in the cause of education, and thus expose the common 
schools to fall into neglect and disrepute. ‘To rouse that 
strong and universal interest in them, which is so necessary 
to their utility and success, an interest that should pervade 
both parents and children, the responsibility of their man- 
agement should rest upon the inhabitants of the towns. And 
the more immediately they are brought under the control of 
those for whose benefit they are established, and at whose 
expense they are supported, the more deep and active will 
be the feelings engendered in their favor, and the more cer- 
tain and universal will be their beneficial agency. In the 
town and district meetings, those little pure democracies, 
where our citizens first learn the rudiments and the practical 
operation of free institutions, may safely and rightfully be 
placed the direction and the government of these invaluable 
seminaries. In my opinion, the main efforts and the most 
unceasing vigilance of the government should be directed to 
the encouragement of the primary schools. These are the 
fountains whence should flow the knowledge that should en- 
lighten, and the virtue that should preserve, our free insti- 
tutions. Let them ever be kept free and pure. 

‘“‘ The instruction of the common mind should be the com- 
mon concern. Let the whole people be educated and brought 
up to the standard of good citizens, and intelligent and mora! 
members of society. Let the government care for those who 
have no one else to care for them. ‘The poor, the weak, the 
depressed and the neglected, have the greatest need of the 
protecting arm and the suecoring hand of the Commonwealth. 
Let the children of such, be deemed the children of the re- 
public, and furnished with suitable means of instruction, 
that their powers, mental and physical, may be developed, 
and they be converted into ornaments and blessings to the 
community. Let the town schools be open to all, and made 
so respectable and so useful, that all may desire to enter 
The district school, properly governed and instructed, 
is a nursery of democratic sentiments. It strikingly illus- 
trates the fundamental principle of our government. There, 
before the pride of family or wealth, or other adventitious 
distinction has taken deep root in the young heart, assemble 
upon a perfect level, children of all circumstances and situ- 
ations of life. There they learn that rewards and honors, 
do not depend upon accidental advantages, but upon superior 
diligence, good conduct and improvement. There they have 
practically written upon their tender minds, too deeply to be 
obliterated by the after occurrences and changes of life, the 
great principles of equal rights, equal duties, and equal ad- 
vantages.” 


them. 


Incenpiaries.— We are not of the number who believe 
that the people of this world are worse than they were in the 
good old times; but the facilities for perpetual crime, with 
impunity, have increased in a faster proportion than the 
watchfulness and sagacity of the public, in devising modes 
of self-protection. The late fires, throughout this wide land, 
are generally believed to be the deliberate work of a gang of 
incendiaries, who have plotted this means to obtain plunder 
at a smaller risk tosthemselves, than it can now be obtained 
by burglary or highway robbery. No crime is so easily 
committed as arson, and no crime is so sure of escaping de- 
tection, which it may be safely declared is, under ordinary 
circumstances, beyond the reach of human possibility. It 
is a crime, therefore, which we must prevent by other means 
than by awarding penalties upon its perpetrators. The 
“ Brothér Jonathan” is of opinion that there is a gang of in- 
cendiaries in the city of New York alone amounting to sev- 
eral hundred ; and the number of these, together with other 




























than one thousand. These wretches, however, as the con- 
stantly multiplying reports of fires in all parts of the United 
States evince, are not confined to the city of New York. 
They are too numerous in almost every city ; and our own 
city is liable, at an evil hour, when least expected, to be 
visited by a gang of these wretches, and then Heaven only 
knows what consequences may ensue. 

Our reasons for making these remarks are, that “in peace 
we should prepare for war ;”’ and as any city is liable to be 
attacked by these incendiaries, it behoves us and all to see 
that our police is strong and vigilant, and that the inhabitants 
be not lulled into a dangerous feeling of security. We wish 
likewise to make one remark respecting what we believe, 
after all, to be the real cause of the alarming increase of| 
crime among our inhabitants. We believe it proceeds from 
a want of a sufficient detestation of vice and criminal acts 
in the minds of the community in general. There is too 
much of a general disposition “to wink at backslidmgs,” and 
to admire the exploits of villany a great deal more than to 
abhor the agent. And, on the other hand, good, orderly and| 
moral citizens are not sufficiently valued by the public. 
Young men, who are always ambitious, are hence induced 
to become speculators and gamblers, rather than to engage 
in plodding and industrious pursuits, knowing that they 
gain the credit of enterprize and smartness by the for- 
mer, while their humble merits, in the latter occupations, | 
would be overlooked, and by many actually despised. All| 
this countenancing of the lesser grades of dishonesty, cor- 
rupts the feelings of the community in relation to deeper 
acts of criminality. The public gradually becomes remiss! 
in the prosecution of the laws, in proportion to the number, 
who are engaged in the partial violation of them. Villians,| 
by principle, become bold in consequence of this remissness, 
and perpetrate deeds of horror with perfect impunity, while! 
the community dream not that they have been encouraging! 
them by their countenance of lesser acts of criminality and/ 
vice. 





Mesicat Vistror.—A new semi-monthly periodical, with| 
the above title, has recently made its appearance, published 
by an association of gentlemen in this city. Its plan is quite 
comprehensive, considering its limited size, and we think it 
may prove useful in promoting a knowledge of the elemen- 
tary principles of music, and improving the practice of sing-| 
ing choirs, to which purpose it is principally devoted. 





Miss M. A. Browne. — Our readers will be pleased with) 
the mournfully sweet tribute of affection from this eminent 
writer, on our first page. This lady is often spoken of as 
the sister of Mrs. Hemans —a mistake probably arising from 
the similarity of name, as there is a sister of that lady bear- 
ing the name of Browne, who has written some fine pieces ; 
but between Mrs. Hemans, and Miss M. A. Browne, we be- 
lieve there is no relationship but that of genius. 


Mr. Russeit gives a Concert this evening at the Melo- 








deon, the programme of which, now before us, gives promise 
of excelling all that have preceded it in interest. He has 
engaged the assistance of Mr. Knight, Mrs. Franklin, Mr. 
Hayter, Mr. Ranger, and twenty-five vocal performers, who 
will unite in the chorus of the Marseilles Hymn. Russell 
sings the “ Wind of the winter night,” one of his best pieces, 
which we have never heard in this city. 


Oratorio or Davin. —The Handel & Haydn Society will 
present this great performance of Neukomm, at the Melodeon, 
to-morrow evening. It has heretofore been received with 
and fine reverberation afforded by the Melodeon, its splendid 
choruses will, no doubt, be produced with much greater ef- 
fect. To secure the accommodation of the audience, the 


number of tickets is limited. 





Tue Dacuercoryre. — Mr. Gonrand, whois now exhibiting 
the interesting operations of this new invention, at New 
York, will close his exhibition there next week, and, we un- 
derstand, will immediately visit this city, for the purpose of 
giving aseries of lectures and illustrations. Our citizens 
will welcome them with much pleasure. 





Tue Sxertic will be performed for the last time, for the 
season, to-morrow evening, by the Musical Institute, assisted 


by Mr. Russell. * 


great pleasure by large audiences, and in the large space! 


WEEKLY RECORD. 





Domestic.— Mr. Moody, of the Portland Observatory, re- 
marks, “that for steady cold weather, the past month has 
exceeded all others for the last quarter of a century. There 


| were no extreme cold days, nor did the mercury rise above 
‘the freezing point, at noon, only one day.” 


The question of the North-Eastern Boundary is again ex- 
citing an interest which hardly falls short of that of last win- 
ter. The ground of complaint on the part of each party is, 


|that the other is violating some of the express treaty stipu- 


lations of last winter, by occupying certain portions of the 
disputed territory with armed forces. There seems to be but 
little disposition to yield on the part of either government. 
The steamer Belle, which took fire eighty miles below St. 
Louis, was immediately run ashore ; and though full of pas- 


|Sengers, all escaped before her explosion, having six hun- 


dred kegs of powder on board. 

Not less than thirty thousand persons are estimated to 
have left New York city, within the last three months, in 
consequence of the depression of business. 

It is now ascertained that the number that perished with 
the Lexington, is, at least, one hundred and forty. 

The loss of property, in New York City, by fire, during 
the year 1839, amounted to $3,029,500. 

Lamp oil, manufactured from corn, has already been com- 
menced in Cleaveland, Ohio. 

The snow on the Green Mountains is said to average five 
feet in depth. 

The Philadelphia Library contains 57,000 volumes. 

Foreien. — Queen Victoria claims as a marriage portion 
for Prince Albert £150,000 a year. Lord Melbourne thinks 
$100,000 will be sufficient. Her marriage is supposed: to 
have taken place on the fourth inst. 

The Chartists still have frequent meetings, keeping more 
within the letter of the law. Political discontent increases 
with the distress. The agitation for a repeal of the corn laws 
was increasing, as the time for assembling Parliament ap- 
proached. Great uneasiness is felt throughout England, on 
account of the Chartist movements. 

Late advices from Algiers state that the situation of affairs 
had not changed. The troops were still confined to the 
camps; the Arabs continued their depredations ; the Euro- 
pean population was in the utmost alarm, and though the 
enemy advanced to the very gate of Algiers, the governor 


j}allowed them to retire unmolested. 


Mr. Cunard’s line of steam ships, between Liverpool, Hal. 
ifax and Boston, will commence plying in the month of 
May. ‘These steamers will keep up a communication once 
a fortnight between Europe and America. 

The slave trade is said to be greatly on the increase on 
ihe coast of America, by Portuguese dnd American vessels. 
One American schooner has been captured by a British ves- 
sel, and sent to Sierra Leone, on suspicion. 

Great distress prevails among the laboring classes in the 
manufacturing cities of France. About 70,000 persons have 
applied for subsistence to the public bounty. 

The Pope has issued a bull against slavery, and forbidden 
the Catholic priests to teach that it is lawful. 

Accounts from Rome mention the occurrence of an earth- 


quake in that city on the 25th ult. 
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low’d thee then, I love thee still, Thou gentle maid of Gras-sy Hill! I in theethen, I love theestill, Thou gen-tle maid of Grassy Hill! 
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I ‘low’d thee then, I Jove thee still, Thou gentle maid of Gras-sy Hill! I a thee then, I love theestill, Thougen-tle maid of Gras-sy Hill! 
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SECOND VERSE. 


bisa 4 — — a. — Where sweetly flows the silver stream 
ee =o mere —i- == Ss = rte — Around the woodbine-tangled grove, 
— — =the I meet thee in my midnight dream, 
= reverennananiniasi ——— Thou object of my early love ! 


I low’d thee then, I love thee still, 
Thou gentle maid of Grassy Hill! 


THIRD VERSE. 
Where verdant waves the walnut grove, 
When summer breezes softly sigh, 
I long to roam with thee, my love, 
And list to nature’s lullaby. 
TI low’d thee once, I love thee still, 
Thou gentle maid of Grassy Hill! 


Shainin, 
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Tue editor of the Portland Transcript publishes a poem ||tificate of my birth.” ‘Very well; and you, sir,” turning||pared with the wonderful creation of which it is the truest 
commencing with the following pathetic stanza, and touching||to the father, “are you twenty-one?” “That is a pretty|/type—the human mind struggling with difficulties, and 
remarks : — “ We have read some little poetry in our day, and|/question,” said the father, “do you think I am not at least|jrising superior to misfortune. 
have been variously affected by it; but our feelings were|jas old as my own son??’ ‘That is no answer,” said the — 


never so wrought upon, as in reading the following lines.” |/notary, “you must produce your certificate.” Tue mind of man has a much stronger sense of evil than 


When the cold storm how}s round your door, a good, for which reason benefits are much sooner forgotten 


And you, by light of taper, Enercy.—A noble ship successfully striving with the|/than injuries. The former are written in sand, the latter are 
Sit cozily by the evening fire, waves of an agitated sea, is a grand object. To see her|/engraven on steel. 

Enjoying the last paper — tossed from billow to billow ; now elevated to the summit of EBS 
genes eee i the watery mountains, now almost engulphed in the deep,|} He who makes any thing his chief good, in which justice 
And put this query to yourself — broad trough of the ocean; yet ever emerging, light and|jand virtue bear no part, and sets up an interest against hon- 

Have | paid up the rrinter? buoyant, from the apparent destruction with which she is|/esty, can never discharge the offices of friendship, justice and 





menaced, and defying the malice of wind and wave, riding||liberality. 
Lreal Forms.—A young man and his father presented||gracefully and majestically on the smooth waters, must 
themselves one day at a notary’s office to sign @ contract.|/awaken in the most apathetic mind feelings akin to those of 
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“ 
The as first se eae the son— “Sir, are you twenty-| true sublimity. Yet, magnificent and noble as is the object}! ceive five copies. No subscriptions received for a less term than one 
one?” “Here, sir,” answered the young man, “ is the cer-||we have described, it dwindles into insignificance when com-!lyear. All letters must he post paid. and directed to the Publishers. 


